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HOW TO USE DRAMATIC DISCUSSION STARTERS 


These dramatic discussion starters were written for the use 
of church and community groups in meetings and informal 
programs related to the religious beliefs and ethical standards 
of persons in other cultures and our understanding of these 
beliefs. 

Simple staging may be used by those who wish to give 
staged productions, but the dramas may be used effectively 
without settings or props of any kind. The “stage” may be an 
actual stage, but it may also be simply the playing area in a 
room where a study group is meeting. In using “Hunger Is 
the Enemy” the producing group may find it interesting to 
use a flannelgraph picture to illustrate the Narrator’s first 
speech. The items he mentions—beds, chairs, tables, etc.— 
could be cutouts on the flannelgraph as he begins to talk, 
and could be stripped away one by one as he speaks of 
their loss. 

Parts may be memorized and action carried out as in the 
directions, or the discussion starters may be used as readings, 
with the players remaining in their chairs. 

Since these dramas were planned primarily for the purpose 
of provoking discussion of the ideas they suggest, questions 
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for discussion have been provided at the end of each drama. 
If the viewing group is large, participants should be divided 
into smaller subgroups, each with a leader, in order that all 
may have the opportunity to contribute their ideas. After the 
questions have been discussed in the subgroup, the partici- 
pants may reassemble in the total group and compare ideas. 


THE CONVERT 
by Myra Scovel 


HUNGER IS THE ENEMY 
by Margaret L. D. Hatch 


THEY SPEAK PEACE 
by Gwen Suttie 


CLOUDED QUESTIONS 
by William I. Elliott 
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Lhe Cu vert 


BY MYRA SCOVEL 


TIME: The present. 


PLACE: The living room of a missionary’s home in India (a couch, 
or two overstuffed chairs, backed by a long narrow table, should 
be center stage. A straight chair has been pulled up to the 
table; someone has been writing letters). 


CHARACTERS: 


Sau.y, a high school senior, the daughter of missionaries 
Her MorHer 
Her FATHER 


As the scene opens, Sally is pacing the room, troubled. 
She picks up a pillow from the couch, punches it and 
throws it back. She then goes to the window left, looks 
out for a moment, turns and comes back to left center. 


SatLy: I hate to do this to them, but I’ve got to know. 


Moruer (enters right, looking through a good-sized handful 
of letters): I don’t even get the first batch answered 
before the next mail comes in. Here’s one for you from 
Delhi. 


Sally opens the letter and reads as her mother continues 
talking. 

Moruer (stands at the right end of the table sorting the 
letters into piles): It’s so good to have you home. I thought 
spring vacation would never come. And your father! You 
should have seen him at the railroad station! Letter from 
one of your boy friends? (sits at the back of the table, 
facing the audience, chooses a letter and starts to write) 

Saity (becoming more and more troubled as she reads): No. 
It’s from Rani, my roommate. 


Moruer: How is Rani? (goes on with her letter writing) 


Sally does not answer. She sits down heavily at the left 
end of the couch, and goes through the letter, page by 
page. 


Motuer (looking up from her writing): What is it like, 
living with an Indian girl? Your father and I think it’s 
a great opportunity for you. You'll know so much more 
about India and the Indian people. 


Satty: Mom, what would you say if I told you that... 
Motuer: That what? (still working) 


Satty (each word spoken slowly): That I am going to 
become a Hindu? 


MorHeEr (stops writing and looks up): What is this, one of 
your school jokes? 


SALLY: It is no joke, Mom. 


Moruer: You're going to become a Hindu? You can’t 
possibly be serious about this! 


SALLY: I’m deadly serious. 
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Motuer: I keep waiting for your punch line, Sally. What 
am I supposed to ask now? 


Sauty: This isn’t funny, Mom. 


Moruer: No, it isn’t very funny. But you wouldn't do a 
thing like this to us. Why, what would our missionary 
friends say, and what would our Indian Christian friends 
say? Why, I'd die, absolutely die. 


Sauiy: Is this what it means to you, Mom? That you'd lose 
face before your friends? 


Moruer: That’s a silly thing to say. Of course not. Darling, 
I'd be thinking of you. How would you face our friends? 


SaLLy: We have Hindu friends, too, Mom. What would 
they say? 


Moruer: Sally! I believe you are serious about this. You’ve 
just got to come to your senses and stop this foolishness. 
Especially now, when we are trying to get you into a good 
Christian college. How would it look on your application 
blank—Sally Henderson, Hindu? 


Sau.y: I think it would look... well... noble. 


Mortuer (tries to stand, falls back weakly): You don’t know 
what you are saying. What about your future? Whom would 
you marry? The kind of boy you would want for a husband 
wouldn’t marry a Hindu, and you can’t marry an Indian. 


SatLty: Why not? You've always taught me to identify com- 
pletely with our Indian friends; those are your very words. 
Why shouldn’t I marry an Indian? 


Motuer (greatly relieved): So that’s it. You're in love 
with one of your Indian classmates. Darling, I know just 
how you feel. I’m sure that he is a wonderful boy, and 
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that everything he does is perfect. He’s probably told you 
that he couldn’t marry a Christian and you can’t live 
without him. This is going to be hard for you, dear. You 
probably won't believe it now, but the day will come when 
you will laugh at all this. You'll fall in love many times 
before you meet Mr. Right. Why I remember when I was 
your age; there was a boy who— 


SALLy: Mom, wait a minute. It isn’t as easy as that. There is 
no boy friend in the picture, no boy friend at all. 


Moruer: But I don’t understand! Where did you get the 
idea in the first place? 


Sau.y: Rani and I have had a lot of talks, and— 


Motuner: And she pressured you into becoming a Hindu. 
I shall write to the principal at once. (draws the paper 
toward her) The idea of this going on in a Christian 
school! (picks up the pen and starts to write) 


SauLy: No, no, please, Mom. There hasn’t been any pressure 
at all, I swear to you. It’s just that Rani has told me, from 
day to day, as things came up, what her religion meant in 
every situation. It made sense. It seemed, well, relevant. 
What she believes makes life richer, somehow. 


Motuer: If only your father would come. He'd know what 
to say. 


Fatuer (enters right): Oh, I would, would I? (picks up his 
pile of letters from the end of the table, opens one and 
scans it as he speaks) What is the argument this time? 


Do I have to decide about overnight permissions, or 
whether you should take Latin or Spanish? 


Motuenr (standing): You'd better sit down, George. 
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Farner (smiling): This looks positively ominous. (He sits 
down. ) 


Motuer: Tell him, Sally. 
Sally looks helplessly from one to the other. 
Fatuer: Well, come on, out with it. 


Moruer: I don’t blame her for not wanting to tell you. 
Sally is going to become a Hindu. 


Fatuer: What? Sally, for heaven’s sake, what is this all 
about? 


Sally turns away. 


Moruer: She’s serious, George. I’m sure you can talk her 
out of it. 


Fatuer: But I don’t understand. 


Moruer: Neither do I. We must have failed somewhere, 
but for the life of me I can’t see where. We've prayed for 
her daily, ever since before she was born, and we've 
prayed with her since she was a baby. She knows her 
Bible better than most grown men and women. It never 
occurred to me that she could be swept off her feet 
spiritually by a Hindu roommate. 


Fatuer: Rani? 


SatLy: Dad, Mom, please. I know this is terribly hard for 
you. But it isn’t easy for me, either. You're acting as if 
Hindus were atheists. We all worship the same God, 
Hindus and Christians. Dad, I’ve heard you say that there 
couldn’t be two Gods. 


Fatuer: God is God, you are right. But what do Hindus 
believe he is like? 
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Mortuer: All those horrible, naked statues ... ugh! 


Satty: But Mom, educated Hindus today don’t worship 
those statues. They are for the illiterates who like to 
believe in the old myths. 


Farner: One God for the educated and another for the 
illiterate, downtrodden poor? 


Satty: There are as many different concepts of God as 
there are people in the world. 


Motuer: Sounds like something out of a book. See how 
thoroughly she has been indoctrinated? George, what are 
we going to doP 


She sits down, weakly. 


FaTHER (never taking his eyes from Sally’s face, speaks 
quietly but intensely): Sally, my dear child, what has 
happened to your belief in Jesus Christ? 


Satty: Honestly, Dad, I don’t know. You’ve always said he 
came to show us what God was like; well, Hindus have 
their idea of what God is like, too. 


Faruer: That’s just it, Sally. What is God like to a Hindu? 
Are you sure you know? Is God a loving Father to a 
Hindu? Is he completely pure and holy and still not 
repelled by us, no matter how foul our sins may be? 


Mortuer: We've told her all this so many times. I just 
can’t understand— 


Fatuer (interrupting): Think, Sally. Don’t rush into some- 
thing you know nothing about. Read your New Testament 
through once more before you do this; then compare. 
Does the God the Hindus worship redeem sinful men? Is 
he a forgiving God—forgiving rich and poor alike? Is he— 
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Sauty: I can’t beat your arguments, Dad. All I know is that 
I have found a peace I didn’t know it was possible for 
anyone to have... that now I can face even death for 
what I believe. Doesn’t this make you wish that you, too, 
could become .a Hindu? 


Moruer (looks up quickly, drying her eyes): Well, hardly, 
Sally. 


Satiy (rises from the couch): Please help me, I have to 
know. But tell me the truth, no matter what. When I 
become a Hindu, will you turn away from me? Will you 
wish that I weren’t your daughter? 


Motuer (rises and goes to her, throwing her arms around 
her): I couldn't do that. I could never let you go. 


Faturr: If you should become a Hindu, we would suffer as 
we have never suffered before. But we wouldn’t turn away 
from you, Sally—ever, ever, ever. 


Motuer (goes to Father, who rises and takes her in his 
arms): Our little girl. Why does this have to happen to us? 


SALLY (goes toward them): I’m sorry, Mom and Dad. I really 
shouldn't have done this to you. But I had to know your 
reaction. I’m not going to become a Hindu. You see, I 
had to know what it will be like for Rani. Tonight she will 
be telling her parents that she will become a Christian. 
I wasn’t being Sally when I was saying those things. I was 
being Rani. 


Motuer (going back to the writing table): I knew all the 
time it couldn’t possibly be true. But why did you have 
to be so dramatic about it? Couldn’t you have just told 
us? Then we three could have sat down and had a quiet 
talk. I'm exhausted. 
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Say: It wouldn't have been the same, Mom. 


Fatuer (has dropped onto the couch and is looking straight 
ahead, trying to think this out): No, it wouldn't have been 
the same at all. We would have thought, “How wonderful 
that Rani is becoming a Christian!” Now we are thinking, 
“How could we have done this to anybody?” 


Sauty: That’s the whole point, Dad. That is why I subjected 
you to all this. You see, I am the one who has done this 
to Rani. 


Fatuer: What do you meanP 


SALLy: I am the one who talked to her about what God meant 
to me. She asked me questions. We had long, long talks. 
I am the one who is separating her from her mother and 
father, as I might have been cut off from you. (frantically) 
O Dad, do I have any right to do this to my very best 
friend? Tell me! Tell me! 


Morumr: Yes, George, tell us. Suppose it had been true. What 
would we have done? 


Satiy: What will Rani’s parents do? That is the question. 


Fatuer: Sally, I don’t know. (picks up the letter he had 
glanced through) Here is a letter from Padre Samuel. His 
first paragraph looks very different to me now than it did 
when I glanced through it a moment ago. (reads) “Today 
I have had the deep joy of baptizing my mother and father. 
They have, as you know, objected to my being a Christian 
all these years. I cannot tell you what it means to me to 
see their faces glow with happiness now that they have 
found that Friend who will never forsake them.” Years ago, 
Padre Samuel’s parents threw him into the street in the 
cold of winter without even a shawl to keep him warm. He 
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was a student in our high school then. But the ending is 
a happy ending. 

Sauiy: But think of all those years! Think of his being alone 
all his life! If that happens to Rani, Pl... TU... oh, Dad, 
pray that this won’t happen to Rani. 


Farner (takes his small New Testament from his breast 
pocket and reads): “He who loves father and mother more 
than me is not worthy of me ... and he who does not 
take his cross and follow me is not worthy of me. He who 
finds his life will lose it, and he who loses his life for my 
sake will find it.” 


Sauiy: How can God be so cruel? 
Moruer (shocked): Sally! 


Fatuer: You cannot say that, dear, until you yourself are 
in a situation where you will have to count the cost. Does 
Rani think God is cruel? 


The player who is acting the role of Father should turn 
toward the audience at this point and ask, “And how about 
youP What is your reaction to all this?” He should then 
lead discussion by the group with the following questions: 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


1. Think, for a moment, of what this would have meant if it 
had happened in your home. You have heard people say that 
one “shouldn’t go out there and force his religion on others.” How 
do you feel about this now? How did Christianity come to you? 

2. What is meant by “their religion is good enough for them’? 

8. How would you have answered Sally? Or do you feel, as 
Mother did, that the responsibility for answering her should be 
placed on someone else—the missionary or the pastor? 

4, Are you afraid to lose face? What about the times when 
you meet glamorous new people and want them to feel that you 
are very much a man (or woman) of the world? 
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5. Is Sally correct in thinking that she is responsible for 
Rani’s conversionP How does conversion take place? 

6. How do you feel about Sally's mother as a missionary? 
What basic things did she and Father teach their daughter? 

7. “He who loves father and mother more than me is not 
worthy of me.” Someone has said of this verse, “It is true, but 
it is not true if you say it too quickly.” What is meant by this 
statement? 
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Htunger a the Enemy 


BY MARGARET L. D. HATCH 


TIME: The present. 
pLace: Any underdeveloped country. 
CHARACTERS: 


NARRATOR 
Pepro, the leader 
MIGUEL 


SIMON Villagers from the mountains 
Juan 

Extras, who make up the crowd 

First Guarp 

SEconD GUARD 

THE Boss 

Sancuo, Communist party organizer 


The Narrator enters coming to the side of the playing area, 
or in front of the curtain, if one is used. 


Narrator: As background to this play, I want to picture for 
you, in the words of a modern economist, “how a typical 


2 Robert L. Heilbroner in The Great Ascent. New York: Harper 
and Row, Pub., Inc., 1963. Used by permission of the author. 
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American family, living in a small suburban house on an 
income of six or seven thousand dollars, could be trans- 
formed into an equally typical family of the underdeveloped 
world. 

“We begin by invading the house of our imaginary 
American family to strip it of its furniture. Everything goes: 
beds, chairs, tables, television set, lamps. We will leave 
the family with a few old blankets, a kitchen table, a 
wooden chair. Along with the bureaus go the clothes. Each 
member of the family may keep in his ‘wardrobe’ his old- 
est suit or dress, a shirt or blouse. We will permit a pair of 
shoes to the head of the family, but none for the wife or 
children. 

“We move into the kitchen. The appliances have already 
been taken out, so we turn to the cupboards and larder. 
The box of matches may stay, a small bag of flour, some 
sugar and salt. A few moldy potatoes, already in the garbage 
can, must be hastily rescued, for they will provide much of 
tonight’s meal. We will leave a handful of onions, and a 
dish of dried beans. All the rest we take away: the meat, the 
fresh vegetables, the canned goods, the crackers, the candy. 

“Now we have stripped the house: the bathroom has been 
dismantled, the running water shut off, the electric wires 
taken out. Next we take away the house. ... But we have 
only begun. All the other houses in the neighborhood have 
also been removed; our suburb has become a shantytown. 
... And still we have not reduced our American family to the 
level at which life is lived in the greatest part of the globe. 
Communication must go next. No more newspapers, maga- 
zines, books—not that they are missed, since we must take 
away our family’s literacy as well... . Now government 
services must go. No more postman, no more fireman. . 
There are, of course, no hospitals or doctors nearby. The 
nearest clinic is ten miles away and is tended by a midwife. 
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... Finally, money. We will allow our family a cash hoard 
of five dollars. This will prevent our breadwinner from 
experiencing the tragedy of an Iranian peasant who went 
blind because he could not raise the $3.94 which he mis- 
takenly thought he needed to secure admission to a hos- 
pital where he could have been cured. 

“Meanwhile the head of our family [in this play his name 
is Pedro] must earn his keep. As a peasant cultivator with 
three acres to tend, he may raise the equivalent of $100 to 
$300 worth of crops a year. If he is a tenant farmer, which 
is more than likely, a third or so of his crop will go to his 
landlord, and probably another 10 percent to the local 
moneylender. . . .” As for food, he will not be getting the 
necessary amount of calories. “His body, like any insuf- 
ficiently fueled machine, will run down. That is one reason 
why life expectancy at birth in India today averages less 
than forty years. 

“But the children may help. If they are fortunate, they 
may find work and thus earn some cash to supplement the 
family’s income. . . . And if they cannot find work? Well, 
they can scavenge, as do the children of Iran who in times 
of hunger search for the undigested oats in the droppings 
of horses. 

“And so we have brought our typical American family 
down to the very bottom of the human scale. It is, however, 
a bottom in which we can find, give or take a hundred mil- 
lion souls, at least a billion people. . . .” One of these souls 
belongs to Pedro. 

“When we are told that half the world’s population en- 
joys a standard of living ‘less than $100 a year,’ this is what 
the figures mean.” 

One recent year, Pedro and his family and his neighbors 
kept getting hungrier and hungrier. It was through no fault 
of their own; there was a serious drought that year. Men 
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and women died of slow starvation; babies died by the 
thousand. Hunger was nothing new—hunger, in one degree 
or another, had been their lot as long as they could remem- 
ber—but, since the advent of the automobile, and especially 
since increasing numbers of rich Americans had come into 
the country, the contrast between their accustomed poverty 
and the opulence of the rich grew more and more perplex- 
ing. Well-fed people drove past in shiny cars with rosy- 
cheeked children bouncing around in the back, and when 
they stopped and got out, it could be seen that every one 
of them wore shoes! 

It was the shoes, those beautiful, shiny, unnecessary little 
shoes—for children who did not even have to walk on the 
ground—that formed the center of many a controversy 
among the men as they met in the market place, on the road 
or at their homes. In the first scene, four men meet near the 
market square. As usual, the talk is of the shoes, 


The Narrator goes off. 


SCENE I 
Pedro, Miguel and Simon enter talking earnestly. 


Micvet: Not one child of the rich do I see without shoes. 
Such a wastel 


Pepro: When they do not even need them, since they do not 
walk. 


Srmon (who seldom gets to town): Do not walk? Are they 
crippled, thenP 


Prepro: Oh, believe me, they can walk. I have seen them 
walk into the shops. 
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Smon: Ah, but perhaps they are not strong. They could be 
weak from sitting so much. 


Pepro: They are strong. You should see them run and jump 
as I have. 


MicvEt: They are healthy, Simon. You should see their faces. 
Roses in their cheeks. And plump. Not thin, like our little 
ones. 


Pepro: I have seen the children of the plantation owners 
run and play like wild things. On horseback, sometimes. 
I must tell you, too, they have extra tall shoes for guiding 
the horse—if you can imagine. 


Srmon: As well as these small, delicate shoes you speak of? 


Pepro (shrugs his shoulders): Who knows? They have every- 
thing. 


Micvugt: My children do not have enough to eat. These rich 
ones have everything. Why do they have everything? I 
ask myself this. 


Smon (gently): It is the good God’s will. 
Pepro: Bah! They were born with it. That’s why! 


MicvEL: I say they stole it. No one could earn the money to 
buy an automobile. 


Srmon: It is very strange. A great mystery. 


Pepro: But if the good God is good, why does he make so 
few of the rich who do not know what it is to suffer, and 
so many, many poor—like us? With nothing. This is the 
great mystery. 


Srmon: I am sure it must be for our sins, Pedro. 
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Pepro: What sins? What have I done? I do not steal or 
kill or— 

Srmon: Perhaps not your sins, but those of your father or 
grandfather— 


Pepro (outraged): My father was a good man. My grand- 
father was a saint! 


Juan walks in during the last two speeches and listens. 
Juan: Is it the shoes, again? 
Micugx: The shoes, yes, and the well-fed children. 


Pepro: You tell us, Juan—why should they have plump 
flesh on their bones while our children shrivel for want of 
food? 


Micve.: Yes. Do we not work from sun to sun? And still we 
cannot find enough food for our children! I do not speak 
only of these dry times. . . . It has always been the same. 
WhyP 


Juan (sitting, and speaking gravely): Shall 1 tell you why? 
Let me ask you one question: can you read a book? Can 
you write your name? (He peers into each face but does 
not wait for an answer.) No. Not one of us. Can the rich 
read? Ah, they can read. 


Simon: Should this make so much difference, the reading? 


Juan: This makes all the difference. If one can read, he 
knows all mysteries. The secrets of the universe are open 
to him who reads. Books! That is what tells how to get the 
money, how to grow good crops, how to get children with 
flowers in their cheeks. 


Pepro: You may be right, friend Juan, but where would we 
learn to read? 
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Simon: Yes, Juan. Who would teach us? 


Micueu: Do you know one single man who knows how to 
read? Just one man? 


Juan: I know such a man—the big boss of the plantation. 


Micuen: (laughing with scorn): And you think he would 
teach you? 


Juan: I asked him, once. 
Smmon (amazed): You dared? 


Juan: It took much courage. Of course you know what 
happened: “Get back to work, you upstart!” 


Micueit: And then you were fired for your presumption. 


Juan: No, not then. It was harvest time and I was needed. 
But I felt the lash on my back and the laughter and scorn 
each day until I went from that place. 


Pepro: I know, Juan. Do I not know! I, too, approached my 
boss, once, when I was a young boy. I asked him to teach 
me to read. 


Juan: What happened to you? 


Pevro (shuddering): I shall never forget. He turned and 
looked at me, eye to eye. And he said, “You? I could better 
teach one of my own cows!” 


Sumon: He thought you were stupid, eh? 


Pevro (with a shrug): He did not think. Or if he did, he 
thought of me—of all of us—as something less than cattle. 


Smon: But he did not give you the chance to try. He should 
have let you try. 
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Pepro: They have more important things to do, Simon. 


Micuret: I have heard of teachers coming to the villages. 
Over beyond the mountain when I worked there, a teacher 
came. But he did not stay. 


Juan: No teacher would ever come here. We are too poor. 
He would starve, like the rest of us. 


Pepro: Then where is the end of it? Where is the beginning? 


tn AAD 
What are we to doi 


Smuon (the philosopher): It must come to pass some day 
that things will be better. Not in our lifetime, perhaps, but 
in time for our children. 


Pepro: I do not wish to wait until I am dead. I want some 
of this better life now, so that my children may live to 
grow up. 


Micuet: Cheer up, Pedro. The life will have to be better 
for them than it is for us. It cannot very well be worse. 


Pepro: You have said it, Miguel. Surely it cannot be worse. 
The men walk out, heads down. 


Narrator (coming to side or front of the curtain): But it 
did become worse, and not too many months later. There 
had been no rain for over a year. By the end of summer, 
the drought had made it impossible to raise any crops at 
all. Even the seed grain had been consumed for food, Gone 
were all thoughts of shoes and automobiles; gone were the 
dreams of literacy. Starvation faced them all. Something 
must be done while they were still able to go for help. 

But where could they go? In despair, the men banded 
together for strength and set off down the mountain, They 
would go to the big bosses down in the market town. 


The men did not know the word “organize,” but organize 
they did, the fathers and older sons commencing the long 
walk to the town, choosing Pedro to speak for them when 
they should arrive. 

As they went down the mountains and through the 
valleys, other fathers and sons joined them as they passed. 
Hope grew as their numbers increased. Surely, although 
the bosses had not listened to them one by one, they 
would have to pay attention to so many. By the time they 
reached the town, they were a large if scraggly band. 
From somewhere, they found energy to sing a little. As 
they entered the town square, some of them began to 
shout, “We want bread!” 


The Narrator goes off. 


SCENE II 


A crowd of men come onstage, with Pedro, Miguel, Simon 
and Juan in the lead. Two guards are pacing back and 
forth at stage rear. The men approach them. 


Crown (chanting): We want bread! 
The guards turn toward them, their rifles lifted menacingly. 


Pepro (politely, after silencing the crowd with a lifted hand): 
We have come to speak to the boss. 


Fist Guarp (roughly): What do you want? 


Pepro: We come to tell him about our crops; our children 
starve— 


First Guarp (interrupting): The boss has no time to listen 
to all that. 


Micuen (standing next to Pedro, to First Guard): But listen 
to him! 
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Stmon (on Pedro's other side, to First Guard): He has a 
speech all prepared.... 


Micuet: Yes! Listen to him! 
Juan: Listen! Hear him! 


First Guarp (impatiently): Well, speak out! What do you 
want? 


Pepro (shaken by this reception, but simply): We want 


Fimst Guarp: Then why don’t you get to work instead of 
cluttering up the streets? 


Seconp Guarp: You can’t stand around here! 


Pepro: But we have walked all the way from our villages 
in the mountains just to speak to the boss. ... 


Firsr Guarp: What do you expect him to do about it? Give 
you a free lunch? 


Pepro: We do not ask for free lunch. We wish to work, but 
we have no seed, no water. Let us speak to him. 


Tue Boss (coming onstage, speaks quietly to the guards): 
What's all this disturbance? 


First Guarp: They're complaining about their crops, sir. 
Seconp Guapo: Begging for food, sir. 


Tae Boss (looking at the rugged crowd. He doesn’t want 
trouble. Law and order come first, and this looks like a 
disorderly crowd. He speaks to the First Guard in a voice 
of authority, aside): Tell them to leave peaceably, at once. 
No, wait! Ask them .. . (speaks inaudibly to the First 
Guard) 
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Tey 


Fist Guarp (interpreting to the crowd): The Boss says you 
are to leave quietly and go to your homes, but first he 
has a few questions: number one, who told you to come 
here? 


Prpro (astonished): Who told us? No one told us. 
Smmon: He told us to come. 

MicvuEL: Pedro told us. 

Juan: We came because we starvel 


First Guarp (after another whispered order from the Boss): 
Who is your leader? 


Crown (with pride): Pedro! Pedro! Pedrol 


Fist Guarp (accusingly, to Pedro): You are their leader? 


Pepro: I speak for all of us. We are all hungry. Our children 
starve— 


Fist Guarp (interrupting): Just a minute! (listens again 
to the Boss) Are you or have you ever been a member of 
the Communist party? 


Pepro (who has never heard the word): What is this “Com- 
munist”? This is no fiesta. Do we look like fiesta? 


Tue Boss (to First Guard): You wouldnt expect him to 
admit it. If he is their leader, ask him who told him to come 


here. 
First Guarp: Who told you to come here? 


Prpro (with passion): No person told me. The hunger of my 
family and my friends told me. We have come to the only 
ones we could think of to help us. We have seen your 
automobiles and your healthy children. We want to know 
how we may find food for our little ones. ... 
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Tue Boss (turning to leave): Somebody's been spreading 
discontent among these peasants. We'll have to find out 
who is back of it. (to Second Guard, pointing to Pedro) 
Bring that one in. Ill get a confession out of him. 


SEconp Guarp (seizing Pedro roughly): You are under arrest. 


Crown (frightened and angry): Hey! No! Pedro! Give us 
Pedro! No! No! What did he do? We need food! Help us! 


Tue Boss (to the First Guard as Pedro is dragged offstage 
and the crowd presses forward to try to snatch him back): 
OK! Fire into the air! If that doesn’t stop them, let em have 
it! 

The guards raise their rifles as the Boss leaves, and the 
crowd begins to move offstage. 


Narrator (coming to side or front of curtain): But some of 
the desperate crowd came back, so the guards “let ’em 
have it.” Only two were killed—Juan and Simon. Many 
were wounded, however, and their friends carried them 
away, some to die on the long walk home, others to recover 
and go on being hungry and watch their children die 
instead. 

And is this the end? 

Perhaps it used to be. Not any more. Very often there is 
a different ending today. Not only have Pedro and his 
friends seen the shiny automobiles and the healthy children, 
but the Communist, of whom Pedro had never heard, is 
frequently on hand, ready to make the most of such a 
situation. The Communist speaks Pedro’s language—of this 
you may be sure. So, when some of the pitiful group are 
on the way out of the town, Sancho, the Communist 
organizer, catches up with them as they rest under a tree. 


The Narrator goes off. 


SCENE II 


Ten or twelve of the ragged band come straggling onstage, 
some with crude bandages, some helping the worst 
wounded. They drop to the ground to rest. Sancho enters, 
pauses, then sits down beside Miguel. 


SancHo: I see you have had some trouble this morning. 


Fimsr Crowp Speaker (wearily): Trouble! Trouble, indeed! 
Poor Pedro! Poor old Juan! 


Sancuo (sitting down): Tell me about it. 


Seconp Crowp Speaker: They shot at us! They killed 
Juan! And Simon! I was hit—look! (shows his arm) Why 
did we go! 


SaNncHo: Just a minute! One at a time, if you please! You 
(he indicates Miguel) you tell me. 


MicueL (jumping up, fairly bursting with anger): Why did 
they take Pedro and put him in jail? Are we their enemy? 
Is it our fault that there is no rain and our seed is 
gone? Does he think we are lazy? Could he grow crops 
in dust? With no seed? What is our crime? That we are 
hungry? 


Sancuo: No, no, no, You have committed no crime. They 
are the criminals, to feast while you starve. But we will 
talk about that later. Right now you need food. Is that 
right? 

Turap Crowp SPEAKER (groaning): Food! Yes, yes! 

Sancuo: And I am going to help you get it. My comrades 
and I will find seed for you and help you get it into the 
ground. Then we will teach you better ways of growing 


it. (He pauses.) Do any of you know how to read and write? 
I suppose not. 
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Fourra Crowp Speaker (in low voice to Miguel): Ah, he 
understands us. 


Micug.: No, we cannot read and write, but it has long been 
our dream. 


Sancuo: This, too, we will teach you. 


Firra Crowp SPEAKER: What a friend you are! Where do 
you come from? Did the good God send you? 


Sancuo: The good Communist party sent me, and I will 
teach you to be good party members, too. After your 
families have plenty to eat and good things to wear. 


MicueE.: Even... (hardly daring to ask) shoes? 
Sancuo: Shoes for everybody! 


Narrator (coming to side or front of curtain): After Pedro 
was released, he very soon became the leader of a scattered 
party cell in the mountains. And are you surprised? 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


1. Do you think that Sancho is motivated by the desire to 
increase Communist influence or by the sincere wish to help 
raise living conditions in his depressed country? Or both? When 
we ourselves offer foreign aid, what are our motives? 

2. Why does Sancho not talk about the ideals of freedom, 
democracy, and individual choice, as we often do when we are 
trying to influence others to adopt our way of life? 

8. Do you agree with the statement: “Communism is very 
largely a result of the failure of the Christian church”? If so, 
in what respects do you think the church has failed to meet the 
needs of the masses? In what country or countries would this be 
particularly true? 

4. To what degree is “Christian America” less interested in 
material things than is “Communist Russia”? In what sense or 
under what circumstances must material considerations take prece- 
dence over more abstract ideas? 
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5. Do you agree with Dr. Frank C. Laubach’s belief that 
illiteracy is the number one problem of the developing nations? 
Why or why not? 

6. What overseas projects supported by your denomination and 
your local church are helping underprivileged people better their 
economic situation? 

7. What is the so-called “revolution of rising expectations”? 
What is its scope? Are the revolts it inspires always or usually 
Communist led? 

8. Can you think of groups of workers, white or black, who 
are traditionally ignored and exploited by bosses in the United 
States and Canada? 
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) ef Speal Pace 


BY GWEN SUTTIE 


TIME: The present. 


PLACE: A room at the back of a small-town church in Japan. 
CHARACTERS: 


Axira Mort, a young graduate of an agricultural school (male) 

Kenji Matsumoto, a theological student (male) 

Mariko Fuxazawa, a student in a local sewing school (female) 

Araki San, an old man of the community 

Dovucias Weston, a student from an American university, in 
Japan for the first time attending an ecumenical work camp 


PRONUNCIATION: 


Akira Mori (Ah-kee-rah Moh-ree) 

Kenji Matsumoto ( Ken-jee Mah-tsoo-moh-toh) 
Mariko Fukazawa (Mah-ree-ko Foo-kah-zah-wah) 
Araki San (Ah-rah-kee Sahn) 


As the scene opens, Akira, Kenji, Mariko and Doug enter 
the room and sit down comfortably for an informal talk. 


Axima: Well, Doug! What can you say about our work camp? 
I know that all of us who were on the steering committee 
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agree that the playground we built for the kindergarten 
was a worthwhile project, but what was there in it for 
you personally—besides hard work? 


Dovuc: There were several valuable experiences. Before com- 
ing to Japan I knew very little about the real Japanese 
people, and much of what I thought I knew was wrong. 


Keny1: What sort of things were they? 


Douce: I think the greatest misconception we Americans have 
about the Japanese came out of the war. Because they were 
fearless fighters and utterly reckless with their own lives, 
we got the idea that the Japanese were a warlike people. 
But even in the short time I’ve been here I’ve learned that 
in daily life the Japanese are the very opposite of warlike. 


Mariko: We certainly hate war just as you do. But how did 
you discover that point about us? We didn’t discuss the 
question of war. 


Dove: It seemed to stick out all over you, as we say in 
America. One thing which opened my eyes was your desire 
to be polite at all times. It seems to me to be a basic 
characteristic. 


Mariko: Do you mean in our use of honorific forms in our 
language? 


Dove: Yes, that, but also much more. Your desire to keep 
yourself inconspicuous in front of people, and your effort 
to make other people feel happy while you are talking to 
them. 


Axrma: Yes, that’s true. The reaction of other people is 
very important to us. It is extremely disturbing to make a 
bad impression on people. 
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Douc: May I tell you a little story? It may show you what 
I mean. You know how eager the people around here were 
to help us, because we were working for them. (The group 
nod in agreement.) ‘The other day an old man came over 
to where we were working and wanted to help us. He was 
a bit of a nuisance, and got in our way as we were carrying 
our buckets of earth. Nobody said anything to him, but 
you (gesturing toward Kenji), Kenji, put down your own 
bucket and went to find a bucket, or something like it, for 
the wld man Someone called him si enn What Anac 
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mean? 
Axia (quietly): Uncle. 


Dovc: Thanks. When Kenji came back he gave Uncle a 
bucket and showed him how to get the earth and where 
to carry it. Of course, Uncle wasn’t strong enough to do 
that sort of work very long. A few trips with a full bucket 
were enough. He soon put his bucket down and wandered 
off, but he carried with him a sense of satisfaction at having 
been able to help the young people who were making a 
playground for his community, perhaps for his grandchild 
to play on. Now, my point is this: Kenji gave that sense of 
well-being to the old man, but it wasn’t in the words he 
used, Kenji also communicated to me, because I know that 
if I had been in his place, I should have told the gentle 
uncle to go away because he was bothering us. 


Axira: Now, you in your turn have communicated to us. 
You have criticized yourself—something which we find 
very hard to do. 


Kenji: Yes, we do, don’t we? I wonder why it is so hard 
for us. 


Mariko: Isn’t it because it makes an unpleasant atmosphere? 
It breaks the harmony between people speaking together. 
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Dove: I know that you wouldn’t dream of speaking critically 
in any way of the person you are speaking to, because it 
would make the person uncomfortable and the situation 
would become unpleasant. Do you mean that for the same 
reason you wouldn’t blame yourself in front of the other 
person? 


Axrra: Well, yes, I suppose it is something like that. 


Dove: Did my criticism of myself break the harmony of our 
fellowship? 


Kenyjr: No, strangely enough, it didn’t. You have given us 
Japanese something to think about. 


Douce: And you have also given me something to think about. 
Does my way of speaking sometimes bother you? 


Axma: Yes, sometimes it does, if you will pardon my rude- 
ness. People from the Western countries often do speak 
rather abruptly and directly, I think you like quick, de- 
cisive judgments. Is that right? 


Dove: Yes, I think that’s right. Until quite recently, as history 
goes, America has been a developing country, particularly 
in the West, and sometimes life or death depended on a 
sudden decision. Now, it’s part of our culture to give a 
decisive “yes” or “no” and then stick to it. 


Mariko: Our background of feudalism has been just the 
opposite. According to our history books, a quick, uncon- 
sidered decision such as you speak of has sometimes brought 
death, not life, to our people. The feudal lords were 
often tyrants who would brook no expression of individ- 
uality among their followers. Our security has been in our 
solidarity as a group or nation. 
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Kenji: We just haven’t been brought up to make individual 
judgments, whether sudden or otherwise. 


Dove: Is that why it seemed difficult to get our committee 
meeting started to work on plans for the camp? 


Axma: Yes, our meetings are generally conducted not to 
get a majority vote in a short time, but to get a unanimous 
vote, no matter how long it takes. 


Dove: I have learned that your way does, in the end, get 
results, and it leaves people more or less emotionally 
undisturbed. 


Kenji: But sometimes, even while we disliked it, we have 
admired the directness of Americans, because it often seems 
to get things done. 


Mariko: But I think we misunderstand it, too. We think 
the American is really angry at us, when he’s just saying 
something with few words, or perhaps only making a 
joke. I'm very glad you came to our camp, Doug. I’ve 
learned a lot from you. At first, I didn’t always answer 
when you spoke to me. 


Dove: You know, Mariko, that business of not being answered 
bothered me a little when I first came to Japan. I met two 
or three young girls when I was taking a tour around 
Tokyo and I tried to chat with them, but I could hardly 
get a word out of any one of them. I wonder why you 
didn’t answer me. 


Axia: I think it’s because the questions are usually so very 
direct. You softened yours a little this time. But it’s also 
more than that. When you ask us questions, we are think- 
ing of our own answers. We want to be quite sure that the 
answers we give are exactly right and that we have put 
as much knowledge as possible into them. Japanese people 
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are not accustomed to answering quickly and directly, 
even in their own language. 


Kenji: Do you think it may be partly because we don’t like 
to get involved with other people, particularly with strang- 
ers? If we don’t speak, we can’t be held responsible for 
anything. 


Marixo: That’s part of it. If we don’t speak, nothing is 
changed. There’s also another point, you know. A young 
girl shouldn’t be bold. It’s rather impertinent—isn’t it—to 
answer up quickly? 


Dous: It isn’t in Western countries, Mariko. We think it’s 
much better to give some kind of answer. 


A knock is heard and an old man appears in the doorway. 


Kenyt: (who happens to be facing the door): Oh, it’s you, 
Araki San. Come in, please. (turning to Doug) Doug, 
Araki San is the “uncle” in the story you told us. 


Unciz: I... is the foreigner here? I have a... a little 
present for him. 


He comes forward carrying a small potted plant in his 
hand. Doug stands up as Uncle offers him the plant with 
both hands. Doug looks into the old man’s eyes, glances 
at the plant, then back to the man’s face. He speaks with 
some emotion. 


Dove: Thank you. You don’t need to speak. I already under- 
stand your love of beauty. To me, a foreigner whom you 
have never seen before, you are offering your treasure, 
the apple of your eye. This is not from a sense of duty. 
It is a true gift. 


Unctx: Yes, I would like the flower to speak to you. That is 
better than words. We Japanese admire strength and 
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endurance—and yet—those things alone are not enough. 
This is beauty which all men admire. But in a few more 
days these petals will all fall, each one silently, its work 
finished. That also we admire—to live in beauty and to 
go in silence when our work is done. I also am a Christian, 
and know that nothing is lost. May you go in peace and 
in the love of God. (Nodding to the others, he leaves the 
room. ) 


Dove (still with emotion): Who is he? His eyes spoke of his 
love of beauty. His words were poetry. A flower petal, 
a symbol of the Japanese philosophy! 


Axia: He used to be a high school teacher here, and he did 
sometimes write poetry. Now, what is he? Well, perhaps 
he could best be called a rathcr wise old man. 


Dove: I shall take the flower with me to Tokyo, but you 
probably know that I can’t take it into the States. It’s 
against the law in every country to take in growing plants. 
But I shall take the message it expresses in my heart, 
where even the customs men won't object to it. And, 
furthermore, there’s no duty on merchandise of under- 
standing which is carried from one country to another. 


Axina (speaking to Doug): You understand Araki San’s 
message. Does nature speak to you in your country as it 
does to us here? 


Dovusc: Yes, it does, but I think the message is a little 
different and perhaps more individual. The vivid colors of 
flowers and sunsets thrill us. The jutting peaks and rugged 
rocks of our high mountains speak to us of steadfastness 
and strength. 


Mariko: Yes, Doug, you are like that. Is it the natural 
color in your country that makes you laugh and joke? 
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Douce: I don’t know, Mariko. Perhaps it is. Is it the gray 
roofs and sombre greens of a Japanese landscape that make 
your people somewhat sober and serious-minded? 


Kenyjr: Yes, I think they do contribute to our seriousness. 
We enjoy nature almost to the point of worship, but it 
doesn’t make us gay. 


Dove: Araki San said that Japanese admire strength and 
endurance. Do you get that from nature? 


Axa: Yes, from nature and from necessity in life. Have you 
seen Mt. Fuji? 


Dove: Yes, I saw it clearly in the distance from the train 
coming up here. 


Axia: You know, then, from its shape that it’s volcanic, 
and you probably know also that it is dear to the heart of 
all Japanese—for two reasons. Its peerless beauty in various 
moods speaks to everyone—Japanese and foreigner alike. 
Many years ago the heart of the mountain gave out molten 
rock which was hardened and strengthened as it fell and 
cooled. It has endured ever since. We Japanese aspire to 
be like that rock—hard through fire. 


Dovc: Mt. Fuji and a flower petal—rugged strength and 
gentle beauty. 


Axa: While you are admiring symbols of Japan don’t 
forget the pine, bamboo and plum. These three together 
are widely used in the New Year’s decorations and in many 
forms of art. The pine is ever green and represents perse- 
vering strength; the bamboo, which bends in the wind but 
does not break represents constancy; the plum that flowers 
in winter even with snow-covered branches, symbolizes 
hardy endurance. 
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Dove: These things have given you patience, and through 
your quietness of speech and manner, you communicate 
peace to those who understand you. 


Marrxo: Doug, what is your impression of JapanP 


Dove (teasingly): Well, Mariko, I think it’s your turn to 
guess. You've all had me guessing about so many things 
since I came, I think I'll leave you guessing about my 
impression of Japan. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


1. Below are listed the qualities Doug discovered in the 
Japanese people. How can these traits be used as strengths and 
how can possible weaknesses resulting from some of the traits be 
avoided? 

Desire to be polite at all times 

Desire to be inconspicuous 

Desire to make others happy 

Desire to make a good impression 

Desire to keep a pleasant atmosphere and harmony 

Wish to consider answers carefully 

Desire not to become too involved with others 

Feeling that girls should not be quick to offer opinions 

Love of beauty 

Serious-mindedness 

Desire for endurance to be strong 

Patience 


2. How might some of the following qualities that the Japanese 
discovered in Doug alienate persons in other cultures? How 
could he keep the strong aspects of these qualities without the 
negative aspects? Which qualities would win most friends? 

Self-criticism 

Abrupt way of speaking 

Quick, decisive judgments 

Desire for strength and steadfastness 

Gaiety and humor 

Ability to communicate to and with others 

Ability to understand and appreciate others 
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BY WILLIAM I. ELLIOTT 


TIME: The present. 
PLACE: A road between Tokyo and Yokohama. 
CHARACTERS: 


ANNOUNCER 

Prorrssor STEEN, in his late thirties, missionary teacher of 
American history 

ProFressor Suzuxi, in his middle forties, ethics teacher and a 
Christian 

Proressor Wana, in his middle sixties, sociologist and a non- 
Christian 

PRONUNCIATION GUIDE: 

Suzuki (Soo-zoo-kee) 

Wada (Wah-dah) 

As the scene opens, the three men are seated in an automo- 

bile, which is represented by six chairs, three in front and 

three in back. The men are all seated in front. Steen is 

between Wada and Suzuki, who is driving. The Announcer 

stands to the left of the playing area and leaves after speak- 

ing. 


Announcer: Three university colleagues are en route by car 
from Tokyo to Yokohama to attend an academic meeting. 
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Professor Suzuki, the driver, is a Japanese Christian who 
teaches ethics. Professor Wada is a non-Christian who 
teaches sociology. Seated between them is Professor Steen, 
an American missionary teacher of American history. The 
traffic is moderately heavy and a storm seems to be brewing, 


STEEN: Even after two years in Tokyo I can’t get used to the 
traffic. 


Suzux1: Two years, fifty years—you never get used to it. 


Steen: I guess the worst part is the abandon of truck and 
taxi drivers; even if they do have good judgment they just 
take too many chances. 


Wana: Ah, but if you want to talk about carnage take a 
look at California highways on a holiday! Besides, Steen, 
Tokyo's roads aren’t half bad considering there’s been so 
little city planning. 


Suzuxi: So litileP I didn’t know there'd been any planning. 
Wana: Say, can we get the six o’clock news? 


Suzuxi: No, the radio’s broken. If you want a weather report 
just look at the lightning ahead! 


Wana: There’s a new one—the clock works and the radio 
doesn’t. (Sudden flashes of lightning are indicated by flicked 
lights or by Wada’s continuing statement.) Whew! What 
terrific lightning! Is this what you call a sudden squall? 
Look at it pour! This is the one time when a car really 
comes in handy, I hate rain. 


They lurch forward slightly as Suzuki jams on the brakes. 
Suzuxi: Whoops! Sorry! 
Steen: Well, Suzuki, you did see the red light, didn’t you? 
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(A standing blackboard is pushed onto one side of the 
stage to represent a police station bulletin board at the 
intersection where they have stopped. The current date is 
chalked at the top; under that, ACCIDENTS—179, and 
under that, FATALITIES—6. Steen points to the board.) 
Look there at the police bulletin board—six deaths today. 
Isn’t that under the daily average? 


Suzuxi: Six is about half the average, I suppose. And the 
rain doesn’t help any. 


Wana: Rain and death, eh? I know of something more 
interesting to talk about. Steen, did Suzuki ever tell you 
how he became a Christian? 


Stren: No, but I can guess. Let’s see . . . he was born again? 
They smile. 


Wana: No, seriously now—he volunteered for kamikaze ser- 
vice and had just finished training when Hiroshima was 
bombed and— 


Suzuxi (interrupts): I'd just begun my training, really. The 
end of the war for me personally was, well, a very sweet 
disappointment. (Suzuki goes through the motions of shift- 
ing gears to indicate that the traffic light has turned green. 
The blackboard is pulled off stage.) But it was the end 
anyway, and so I was discharged and went home to Kyoto. 
And then one day I picked up a New Testament given to 
my brother when he entered college. I read it from cover 
to cover and was so fascinated I read it again right away. 
That was the beginning. 


STEEN: No kidding! What was the fascination—the Gospel 
of John? 
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Suzux1: Hmmm. No, I guess there was nothing special . . . or 
maybe it was ... sure, I'd almost forgotten. It was the 
really stark idea that we all belong together in love. 
Self-sacrifice . . . which really conflicted with my intense 
patriotism. 


Wana: What’s that? You know better than to say that self- 
sacrifice is un-Japanese. What about all our stories involving 
loyal servants who went to the death for their masters? 
Even Steen knows some of those. 


StrEN: Maybe there’s a difference, Wada. My impression is 
that the Japanese circle of loyalty goes only so far, so that 
youre loyal ethically only to those who belong to your 
immediate clan. 


Wana: If you put it— 


Steen (interrupts): But the clan—the Christian clan—in- 
cludes everybody. 


Suzuxt: I think I can agree to that, okay, but as far as daily 
ethics is concerned, well, it’s hard to know what to do in 
a given situation. I just don’t see how you Westerners 
think you can act so clearly; or why you think you're 
responsible to and for everybody. It’s a good theory, but 
life isn’t that simple. You're pragmatists all the way and 
always busily involving yourselves in the lives of others, 
strangers or not--and whether they want your help or not. 
Know what I mean? You're do-gooders. 


Srren: I think you find less of that these days, but we are 
at least different from, oh, the traditional Buddhists. They 
don’t go around fixing up efficient practical programs in 
anything—business, politics, religion . . . they’re quiescent 
and unengaged. And when I look at myself I see that 
what makes me tick is the assumption that every day in 
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every way things are getting better, or can be made better. 
I seem to demand that the quality of experience be up- 
graded, you know? So I just don’t accept what a Zen priest 
said, that the only reality is death. He— 


Wapa: Now wait a minute, Steen. I don’t care what the 
priest said. Are you saying that the Japanese have no 
social concern, because if you are— 


STEEN: I don’t mean to. I’m just trying to put my finger on 
the difference there seems to be between the Japanese idea 
and the American or Swedish; there has to be a religious 
reason. 


Wana: Do you think so? Then why do you put your old 
folks in homes? At sixty-five or seventy do they suddenly 
lose membership in the Christian clan? Not for us! We do 
care about each other—within the clan, sure; but nowadays 
clan means company employees or student body or hiking 
club or what have you, and a greater sense of loyalty you 
won't find anywhere. That I know! 


Sreen: I admire your care of the aged, your parents .. . but 
what about the suffering of those who don’t have clans, 
maybe because they were ousted; and what about the 
times when a man’s clan isn’t right there to help him? 
So who takes care of him? Listen. One night on the 
Yokohama Station platform a hundred other people and I 
just stood around and watched two young thugs beat a 
third guy to a pulp. Just stood there gawking. And not a 
single person bothered to interfere or call the police. Sure, 
that happens in New York—we Westerners often fail to 
live up to our fine theories. But my point is that wherever 
it happens it’s wrong. Someone ought to interfere. You can’t 
deny that! 
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Suzvuxt: Oh? You know, interfere is the right word. From our 
point of view it’s unethical—it’s meddling for unrelated 
people to butt in and stop something like that beating. 
It’s none of their business. 


STEEN (irritated): None of their business? 


Suzvxi: Listen a minute, will you? We're concerned about 
others in our own group, right? Now take the guy who 


making him indebted, that’s what! And the truth is that 
he’d rather be beaten than be indebted to some stranger. 
Right, WadaP 


Wana: Naturally. You “help” somebody and you get involved 
in a relationship you can’t easily escape, because the person 
has to thank you with his life—not his mere words. So 
you acquire a debtor and that is what you want to avoid 
both for his sake and yours. Why complicate life un- 
necessarily? 


Suzuxi: As far as you foreigners go, well, we can usually 
excuse you because we don’t expect you to know any 
better. You know what? Steen, we wish your simple under- 
standing were true, or at least possible for us to have. 


Steen: Why make things more complicated than they are? 
Suzuki, I don’t see how a Japanese Christian can so easily 
get rid of the Good Samaritan story. 


Suzuxi: Why not? Doesn’t God remake lives and institutions 
in spite of your practical, pragmatic, concrete, hardheaded 
ethical stands? 


Wana: Listen, Steen, even if I’m not a Christian I can say 
as a sociologist that it is plain stupid to impose a theory 
or teaching on another people. Orthodox Buddhists don’t 
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run around trying to save people. And what seems common 
Christian sense to you is not necessarily universal. 


STEEN: Then how do you decide that one thing is Christian 
but another isn’t? 


Wapa: Why not? We took your baseball, didn’t we, and 
changed a few things? But it’s still baseball. Then why 
not religion or ethics? 


STEEN: Well, I’m just asking how Suzuki and I can recognize 
each other as Christians if we differ in such a basic way 
about our responsibility to strangers. Sure, I know you 
can make too much of a good thing and that’s why Jesus 
fought legalism; and yet he spent his life “helping” other 
people, some of them strangers. 

Wada hums aimlessly. 

Suzuxt: Look, it’s stopped raining. 

Steen and Wada shift uncomfortably in their seats. 


Wana: Crowded, isn’t it? I should have sat back there. Say, 
Suzuki, at the next red light I'll get out and change. ... Hey, 
what’s that ahead? 


They strain to see. 
Suzuki: It looks like... it’s an accident! 
Wana: Ehbhbh.... 


Suzux1: Good lord, that’s a bad one. There’s a guy lying 
on the road. 


Wana: Obhbhh. ... 


They stare out the drivers side window, turning their 
heads slowly to survey the scene. 


Stren: Is he dead? 
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Suzuxt: It’s hard to tell... . 
STEEN: Maybe.... 


Wada and Steen have continued to follow the scene and 


are now looking out the rear window. They look at each 
other. 


Suzuxi (gravely): We could stop... if.... 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


1, This drama centers around the differing viewpoints of 
Americans and Japanese regarding our involvement with others, 
Perhaps no American Christian would be able to accept the 
Japanese theory, but do we sometimes come closer to it in 
practice than we do to our own professed ideal? Can you give 
examples? 

2. We feel a duty to become involved in obvious problems: 
i.e. we help accident victims, rescue drowning swimmers, and 
guide blind people across the street. Are we equally sensitive to 
the subtler psychological needs of persons, such as their loneliness 
and their frustrations? 

8. Although we claim to feel a wider sense of responsibility, 
are our in-group loyalties and sense of responsibility as complete 
as those of the Japanese? How about our family relationships, 
particularly the one mentioned in the drama, our care of the 
older members of our families? 

4, Is there something to be said for the idea that we must not 
go so far in involving ourselves in the lives of others that we 
deprive them of their independence and privacy? Can you give 
examples of the kind of do-gooder involvement that might 
handicap the person being helped? 
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FACETS OF FAITH 
Four dramatic discussion starters enabling groups to 
identify more personally with one particular facet of the 
themes Christ and the Faiths of Men and Japan: “The 
Convert'' by Myra Scovel; ‘Hunger Is the Enemy" by 
Margaret L. D. Hatch; “‘They Speak Peace’’ by Gwen 
Suttie and “Clouded Questions" by William |. Elliott. 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS PLAYS ON AFRICA 
EDGE OF THE VILLAGE 
by Margaret Jump and Edith J. Agnew 


The dilemma of an educated African who is required by 
custom to marry an illiterate girl from his village. One 
act 3 men, 3 women 50¢ 


CHOOSE THIS DAY 
by Stanley J. Rowland, Jr. 


Choral drama set in a new African nation. Serious dif- 
ferences arise between two Christian brothers faced with 
the question ''Does the end justify the means?" Each 
finds his answer in the chilling climax. Largecast 75¢ 


CRY, THE BELOVED COUNTRY 
by Felicia Komai 


Three-act play in verse adapted from the best selling 
novel. Flexible cast 75¢ 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS PLAYS ON ASIA 


A DESERT, A HIGHWAY 
by Darius Leander Swann 


A Christian nurse in Pakistan is faced with a difficult 
choice as she struggles to adapt to sweeping social 
change. One act -3 men, 3 women, extras 75¢ 


FEAR NOT 
by Jeanne Carruthers 


A Christian professor in India stops a communist-led 
student mob. One act 1 woman, 8 men, 8 extras 50¢ 
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